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struck his chest, over and over again, s Eh blen,
mesdemoiselles, eh Uen, wiis voila, done! J11 their
ecstasy reached its height. It seemed indeed almost
impossible to believe in this combination of the outer
and inner man. Even his own mother never got below
the surface. ' Our Davie ', she is reported to have said,
' is a fine good-natured cratur, but uncommon wake-
minded.' In no sense whatever was this true. Hume
was not only brilliant as an abstract thinker and a
writer; he was no less competent in the practical
affairs of life. In the absence of the Ambassador he
was left in Paris for some months as charge d'affaires,12
and his dispatches still exist to show that he understood
diplomacy as well as ratiocination.

Entirely unmoved by the raptures of Paris, Hume
returned to Edinburgh, at last a prosperous and wealthy
man. For seven years he lived in his native capital,
growing comfortably old amid leisure, books, and
devoted friends. It is to this final period of his life
that those pleasant legends belong which reveal the
genial charm, the happy temperament, of the philo-
sopher. There is the story of the tallow-chandlcr's wife,
who arrived to deliver a monitory message from on
high, but was diverted from her purpose by a tactful
order for an enormous number of candles. There is.
the well-known tale of the weighty philosopher getting
stuck in the boggy ground at the base of the Castle
rock,13 and calling on a passing old woman to help him
out. She doubted whether any help should be given
to the author of the Essay on Miracles.14 ' But, my
good woman, does not your religion as a Christian teach
you to do good, even to your enemies ?' * That may
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